Elizabeth, Bodley and Laud

In her speech she, "the only great man in her
kingdom," gave some very good advice to the Uni-
versity, and took the opportunity of rebuking the
Romanising and the Puritan factions of the Church,
counselling moderation on all sides.

On her departure she again expressed her love for
the place. " Farewell, farewell, dear Oxford," she
exclaimed as she viewed its towers and spires from the
heights of Shotover. " God bless thee and increase
thy sons in number, holiness and virtue! "

Some outward and visible signs there certainly were
that the Queen's encouragement of learning and her
policy of selecting for her service " eminent and hope-
ful students" had borne fruit. In 1571 Jesus College
the first of the Protestant colleges, had been founded
by Hugh ap Rees, a Welsh Oxonian, at a time when
the increase of grammar schools in Wales was likely
to produce an influx of Welsh students into the Uni-
versity. The statutes were free from any local or
national restriction, but Welshmen always predomin-
ated, and Jesus soon came to be regarded, in Wales,
as the National College. Elizabeth figured as a
nominal foundress; and the college, the front of
which in Turl Street dates from her time, the rest
being mainly seventeenth-century Gothic, possesses
three portraits of her, one the famous portrait by
Zuccaro.

A still more noble memorial of Elizabethan times
exists in Bodley, as the great library is called after
its founder, " whose single work clouds the proud
fame of the Egyptian Library and shames the tedious
growth o' the wealthy Vatican."

Scarcely had the Duke of Gloucester's library been
completed than it began to be depleted of its treasures.
Three volumes only out of that splendid collection
now remain in the Bodleian; one volume has found
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